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Abstract 


Introduction. This paper explores the current and future skills 
and knowledge requirements of contemporary information 
professionals in a converged gallery, library, archive and museum 
sector (also referred to as the GLAM sector) in Australia. This 
research forms part of a larger study that investigated the 
education needs of information professionals who will work in a 
converged environment. 

Method. A relatively unknown method called the grounded Delphi 
method was used. Data was collected in rounds as for a Delphi 
study, with the data analysis incorporating elements of grounded 
theory. 

Analysis. Focus groups were audio recorded and recordings 
transcribed. Coding techniques were then applied allowing for 
similarities and differences in the data to be identified. 

Results. While common skills and knowledge across all four 
sectors were identified, including problem solving, critical thinking, 
critical analysis, written and oral communication, adaptability and 
leadership, the two most emphatically endorsed by all participants 
were a passion for and an understanding of the sector. 
Conclusions. This paper provides the first empirical evidence of 
skills and knowledge required of information professionals in 
galleries, libraries, archives and museums in Australia. This can be 
used to inform what these professionals should be learning in an 
information management education programme. 


change font 


Introduction 

Until recently, there has been very little research conducted 
into the convergence of galleries, libraries, archives and 
museums, often referred to as the GLAM or cultural heritage 
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sector, in the Asia-Pacific region. However, a recent flurry of 
PhD theses in particular has cast a strong light on these 
institutions and their practices in Australia and New Zealand 
fRobinson 2012k Robinson. 201A) : fWellington. 2012k 

This article presents findings from a set of five exploratory 
focus groups, one for each sector plus one pilot group, about 
the current and future skills and knowledge that will be 
required of information professionals in Australia. The focus 
groups were conducted as part of a larger study fHoward. 

20ml that investigated the education needs for contemporary 
information professionals, with a specific focus on information 
management practices (the act of collecting, organising, 
describing, storing, providing access to and preserving 
information fDupont. 2007 : Given and McTavish. 2010 : 
Mvburgh. 2011! in what is increasingly recognised to be a 
converging environment. If galleries, libraries, archives and 
museums wish to continue to maximize all that the digital 
environment offers now and in the future, this sector will 
require information professionals who have the flexibility, 
skills and knowledge to allow them to work across the full 
spectrum of these institutions. However, to date and to our 
knowledge, no study, either nationally or internationally, has 
investigated the skills and knowledge required of information 
professionals in the different cultural heritage sectors. If we 
don’t know what these skill and knowledge requirements are, 
then how can we be confident that the education needs of 
emerging information professionals are being met? To this 
end, the overarching research question of the larger study was: 
‘What are the future education needs of information 
professionals in a potentially converged cultural heritage 
environment?’ This was answered by addressing two sub¬ 
questions: 

• What are the current and potential roles and 
responsibilities of information professionals who deal 
with cultural heritage material in galleries, libraries, 
archives and museums? 

• What are the knowledge, skills, and qualities they need to 
carry out their jobs now and into the future? 

The findings of the focus groups that are reported in this paper 
explored these two sub-questions. 

Throughout the paper, knowledge is taken to mean that which 
is known. Examples include knowledge of metadata, technical 
and quality standards (e.g., ISO standards), museum theory 
and archival description. Skills often cut across disciplines and 
refer to what one can do, including cognitive skills, 
communication skills, leadership and teamwork. 
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Literature review 

Ascertaining the skills and knowledge required of information 
professionals in each type of institution was an important first 
step in determining a potential set of core skills, which could 
then inform educational development in this area. It is worth 
noting that in librarianship circles trying to determine a set of 
core skills and knowledge has been described as ‘a futile 
discussion’ fAudunson. 200^. p. 173) because the profession 
seems to be in a constant state of change, particularly as 
technology continues to develop. In the current technological 
environment, Audunson’s comment may very well apply to 
each of the cultural heritage institutions under discussion here. 
However, as no study has been found to date that considers the 
skills and knowledge of information professionals in all four 
institutions simultaneously, the responses to this question can 
be seen as a useful benchmarking exercise to determine 
empirically what those skills and knowledge are, and to what 
extent, if any, they overlap. 

Despite Audunson’s (2005) concerns, studies that seek to 
identify core skills and knowledge are prevalent in the 
librarianship and information management literature, both in 
Australia and internationally. These studies have been 
undertaken with various approaches: surveying employment 
agencies fGoulding et al. iqqq : Hamblin. 200^ : Stephens and 
Hamblin. 2006k surveying library directors fBakar. 200^ : 
Goulding et al. iqqq : Khoo. 2005k the Delphi method fFeret 
and Marcinek. iqqqI : and the most popular approach: content 
analysis of job advertisements fCroneis and Henderson. 2002: 
Gerolimos and Konsta. 2008 : Kennan. Cole. Willard. Wilson 
and Marion. 2006 : Kwasik. 2002 : Marion. 2001 : O’Connor 
and Li. 2008k Other Australian studies that discuss skills and 
knowledge requirements include two Nexus reports by Hallam 
f2Qo8a. 2008b), Partridge and Hallam ( 2004k and most 
recently, Partridge et al. (2011). 

The trend in these studies is for an increased propensity for 
generic skills and personal qualities, ‘particularly those 
associated with learning potential, flexibility, workplace 
communication and teamwork, and potential for personal 
growth, including leadership’ ( Partridge et al. 2011. p.62h 
The relevance of learning potential as a required skill is worth 
noting: Tennant fiQQ 81 . albeit writing in the context of a digital 
library, considered that it may well be a prudent management 
decision to employ staff with certain personality traits rather 
than the technical skills. For example, a person with ‘the 
capacity to learn constantly and quickly TTennant. iqq 8 I and 
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who is flexible may well be a better alternative than someone 
with programming or other technical skills which may or may 
not be current in a few weeks’ or months’ time. Tennant argues 
that the person with the former skills will be able to learn the 
new technologies required. It seems that in thirteen years this 
requirement has not diminished. 

A further finding of Partridge et al. (2011) relevant to this 
research is that ‘there is a demand for graduates with a 
knowledge base that spans the major collecting areas of 
libraries, archives and records’ (p. 62). Although gallery and 
museum skills are noted as being less in demand, the same 
study nevertheless acknowledges that convergence is ‘not a 
fad’ fPartridge et al. 2011. p.4Ql . and that these skills will 
indeed be relevant for some information professionals. 

The museum literature emanating from North America, 
however, has for some time noted the relevance of and 
connection to library studies and expertise. The role of 
information professionals in museums has been explored 
extensively by Marty f 2 Q 07 a. 2007b. 2006a. 2006b. 2005). An 
online survey was used to investigate the relevance of library 
expertise for museum information professionals, focusing 
specifically on the areas of information representation, 
information organisation and access, information 
management, computer technologies and digitisation 
technologies, interactive technologies, information policy 
evaluation methods and collaboration initiatives fMartv. 
2002a). Marty (2002a) found that many of the skills that are 
taught in librarianship programmes are skills that are largely 
learnt on the job by museum information professionals, as 
these areas do not form part of the museum information 
professionals’ formal training. He concluded that museum 
professionals should be encouraged to take subjects from both 
museum studies and librarianship programmes in order to 
produce graduates ‘with the diverse skills and expertise to 
drive ongoing convergence of libraries, archives and 
museums’ fMartv. 2007a. p. 272k As logical as that seems, this 
may pose a problem in Australia as at the time of writing, very 
few museum studies programmes were located in the same 
university as library and/or archives programmes. 

Trant ( 2000 ) acknowledges the need for what is referred to as 
non-disciplinary skills, also referred to as ‘soft’ or ‘generic’ 
skills in the literature: 

the ability to adapt and change, to grow in a 
job, to face challenges with enthusiasm, to 
continue to learn, to master new technology, to 
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work with a team, and to problem solve 
creatively in a time of diversity and scarcity, (p. 

383 ) 

Duff, Cherry and Sheffield (2010) surveyed graduates of 
masters level museum studies programmes from the 
University of Toronto who graduated between 1970 and 2007. 
Participants were asked to rate a list of ‘necessary knowledge 
and skills’ fDuff et ah. 2010. p. 375) in terms of their 
importance for their careers. The two most highly rated were 
in fact the generic skills of oral communication and teamwork. 
The third most highly rated was computer skills. Although 
rated relatively highly in terms of percentage (52.6%), museum 
theory was ranked third lowest. Tran and King (2007), 
however, suggest that theory and theory building are 
important for the development of a profession. Sandell (2000, 
as cited in Duff et al.. 2010I refers to the ‘professionalization 
of the field’ (p. 378), a theme that is also emerging in 
librarianship fPartridge. Lee and Munro. 2010: Partridge et al. 
2010b 

Advances in technology have been noted as a significant factor 
in the blurring of boundaries between cultural heritage 
institutions. Further, if we accept Otlet’s (1934, as cited in 
Buckland. lQQif and Buckland’s f iQQi) contention that non¬ 
text based objects, such as those found in museums, can also 
be considered documents, and that documents are 
'informative things’ fBuckland. 1991 . p. 355), then it can be 
concluded that cultural heritage institutions all manage 
information, thus further contributing to the blurring of 
boundaries. 

What, then, can be said of information professionals who work 
in libraries? Or museums? Do they have the requisite skills and 
knowledge to work across these blurred boundaries? Trant 
(2009) predicated that in order to ‘meet the challenges of 
digital collection creation, management, use and 
preservation’, library, archive and museum professionals 
‘will increasingly need to work together’ (p. 383). The 
changing nature of information work in galleries, libraries, 
archives and museums has led some authors to consider the 
possibility of an entirely new type of information professional 
fGilliland-Swetland. 2000: Given and McTavish. 2010: Rav. 
200Q : White and Gilliland. 2010b These cultural heritage 
information professionals would be ‘specifically trained to 
meet the unique needs of cultural heritage organisations’, and 
be able to ‘interact with their counterparts in other 
organisations to ensure the widespread adoption of 
interoperability, preservation, and access to information 
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resources’ fMartv. 2008. p. 4). Gilliland-Swetland (2000) has 
described this coming together of library, archive and museum 
information professionals as a ‘meta-community’ which must 
learn not only each others’ vocabularies, principles and 
practices, but must also recognise and understand the inherent 
differences of each institution that ‘developed out of its societal 
role’ (p. 1), despite the current blurring of their boundaries. 

Research approach 

The method used for the research was the grounded Delphi 
method, a relatively new methodological extension of the 
Delphi method, which integrates aspects of grounded theory 
with the Delphi method. European researchers Moe, Paivarinta 
and Pekkola developed the grounded Delphi method while 
working on research into information systems procurement 
within the Norwegian public sector fMoe and Paivarinta. 2011 : 
Paivarinta. Pekkola and Moe. 2011k These researchers saw 
shortcomings with both grounded theory and the Delphi 
method, and sought to address this by integrating key elements 
of both methods. 

The Delphi method was first documented by Dalkey and 
Helmer (1963) in which they described the method as being 
used ‘to forecast the impact of technology on warfare’ (RAND 
Corporation. 2012k It is this forecasting feature that gave the 
method its name, after the Oracle of Delphi, who, according to 
Greek myth, made predictions and answered questions about 
the future. The Delphi method is both a group communication 
tool and a means to achieve consensus amongst experts on a 
given topic f Hsu and Sandford. 2010! . It is based on the idea 
that ‘the collective wisdom of a group’ reduces ambiguity and 
increases accuracy f Forsvth. 2010. p. io 61 . The process itself is 
iterative, involving multiple rounds of questionnaires 
completed by participants, with the results of each round 
informing the next. As such, the data collection, data analysis 
and development of the subsequent questionnaire are 
intertwined between the rounds. 

Although theory building is a possible outcome of using the 
Delphi method, Paivarinta, Pekkola and Moe, (2011) note that 
there are few analytical tools... provided for this purpose’ 
(Abstract). By incorporating aspects of grounded theory, the 
grounded Delphi method aims to improve the theory building 
potential of the Delphi method. Specifically, coding tasks that 
are central to grounded theory, allowing the ‘core conceptual 
categories and their relationships’ to emerge, are applied 
fPaivarinta. Pekkola and Moe. 2011) . 
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The focus of this paper is the first of three rounds of data 
collection. The traditional, exploratory form of Delphi is 
suitable when very little literature exists on a given subject 
fDav and Bobeva. 200^ : Hsu and Sandford. 2010I . which was, 
and largely still is, the case in Australia. Face-to-face 
exploratory focus groups formed the first round of data 
collection, which consisted of five focus groups (one for each 
sector plus the pilot study). Using face-to-face focus groups 
rather than the more usual open-ended questionnaire is known 
as a modified Delphi fBoendermaker et ah. 200m Carnes. 
Mullinger and Underwood. 2010 : Keeney. Hasson and 
McKenna. 2011 : McKenna. IQQ4I . Schneider, Kerwin, 
Frechtling and Vivari (2002) highlighted the strength of the 
face-to-face approach, by noting that online participants are 
‘less likely to explain their opinions or to provide detailed 
insight into the thinking that led them to their conclusions’ (p. 
39). Therefore, this approach was selected for this research in 
preference to asynchronous online or teleconference sessions. 
In order to gain a deeper understanding of the four sectors, a 
separate focus group was held for each. This also ensured that 
the voice of each sector could be heard without fear of one 
sector dominating another. A self-administered online 
questionnaire was subsequently used for both the second and 
third rounds. 

Participants 

The participants for the focus groups (including the pilot 
study) were sought from the researchers’ professional 
networks in the first instance. This was followed by a sampling 
technique known as snowball sampling, whereby an existing 
participant recommends other potential participants. There 
were four participants in the galleries focus group, six in the 
museum focus group, and eight in each of the libraries and 
archives focus groups. The researchers took advantage of a 
national museums conference to recruit participants for a 
focus group, which therefore consisted of eight museum 
professionals, none of whom participated in the data collection 
proper. 

In the main focus group rounds, a wide range of roles and 
institutions were represented. The gallery focus group included 
a curator and a registrar from a large, state-based institution; a 
graduate student with experience in curatorial roles in smaller, 
community-focussed institutions and a professional in a 
project-type role with over fifteen years experience in various 
areas of gallery practice. 

The library focus group included three participants from a 
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State Library; three from other (non-library) state-based 
cultural institutions (e.g., state museum, state archives or state 
gallery); and one each from a public library and a university 
library, where both of these institutions have cultural heritage 
material in their collections, such as artwork, historical 
artefacts and archival material. 

The eight participants in the archives focus group represented 
a university archives department; the state-based government 
archives; a corporate archive and a cultural institution’s 
archive. Similarly, the museum focus group included multiple 
participants from a large state-based institution and a 
university archives department. 

Focus group discussion guide 

All five focus groups were conducted using the same format 
and the same questions. These semi-structured questions and 
quotes that were used as discussion points were included in a 
discussion guide to assist the researchers in ensuring that the 
same general questions were discussed before moving into 
specifics about their own sector. The discussion guide was 
informed by a combination of existing literature and the 
research question: What are the skills and knowledge that 
information professionals working in Australia’s galleries, 
libraries, archives and museums need to carry out their jobs, 
now and into the future? It was not provided to participants 
prior to the focus groups. 

The researchers were aware, through both anecdotal means 
and personal discussions, that the term information 
professional was not one that was in common usage in any of 
the sectors except libraries, and even then it was not a 
universally accepted term. For this reason, the Terras f2QOQ. p. 
vh) definition of an information professional was used as a 
starting point for discussion: 

an individual working in a library, archive, 
museum, cultural heritage or information 
environment whose aim is to maintain, and 
often improve, access to the ever growing 
amount of information generated from within 
the culture and heritage industry, the media, 
and, increasingly, by the general public. 

Participants were asked what their reaction was to that term. 
Did it, in fact, describe their role to a greater or lesser extent? 
Further motivation for providing the definition and having the 
ensuing discussion was to raise participants’ awareness of 
aspects of their job that hitherto they may not have considered 
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as belonging to another professional domain: information 
management. In this way, there was potential for the term 
information professional to be viewed in a more positive light. 
Finally, it assisted in providing a mutual understanding of a 
term that the researchers anticipated would be used relatively 
frequently in the focus group discussions. 

Participants were asked about what skills, knowledge qualities 
or attributes were important in their current role, followed by 
what they thought was important for future graduates to have. 
No distinction was made with the terminology used in the 
question, as the researchers believed it was important to 
determine what was required, rather than the label that may 
be attached to it (e.g., was it a skill? Was it an attribute?). 
These questions were included as a way for the researchers to 
gain a deeper understanding of the participants’ role. They 
were also used to start directing participants’ attention to the 
future, how those skills and knowledge may have changed over 
the years, or in fact how they may still need changing, in the 
light of the digital world we now find ourselves in. Asking 
about the skills and knowledge that graduates may need 
continued the discussion towards the subsequent questions 
about potential roles for information professionals in the 
future, with a focus on how the digital environment might 
influence these roles, and the skills and knowledge that may 
consequently be required. 

The second definition provided to the focus groups for 
discussion was that of a cultural heritage information 
professional, first given at the Cultural Heritage Information 
Professionals (CHIPs) Workshop held in Florida in 2008: 

The cultural heritage information professional 
uses or manages information technology to 
organize and provide access to information 
resources for all users of cultural heritage 
organizations, including libraries, museums, 
and archives. (Martu. 2008. p. 1 ) 

This was introduced to participants in order to determine 
whether it was a term and a role that might gain traction. 
Specifically, participants were asked whether this term meant 
anything different to the term information professional, or 
whether it merely indicated an information professional who 
happened to deal with cultural heritage material. Was it a 
broader term or a narrower term? Is it a similar role, or 
something a little different, perhaps a meta-professional ? 
Again, this had the intention of directing participants’ 
attention to the possibilities that the digital environment may 
offer, now and into the future. 
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Finally, a quotation from Given and McTavish (2010) that had 
been a stimulus for the study was read to participants: 

[a]s long as librarians, archivists, and 
museologists... continue to be educated in 
isolation from one another... real boundaries to 
collection, management, and access of 
materials will remain, (p. 23) 

This was to elicit thoughts and opinions from participants 
about the potential of convergence. 

Collectively, the questions asked in each focus group, including 
the pilot, were designed to give the researchers a better 
understanding of each sector, and to allow any similarities 
and/or differences amongst the sectors to emerge, which in 
turn would inform the following rounds of the grounded 
Delphi study. 

Data analysis 

As briefly mentioned at the beginning of this section, the 
grounded Delphi method used for this study incorporates 
elements of grounded theory when analysing the data. In 
particular, both inductive and deductive coding techniques 
were used to identity common themes and/or issues to emerge 
from the data. 

After transcribing each focus group, including the pilot, the 
transcripts were analysed for repeated phrases, words or 
concepts via open coding. This was achieved by highlighting 
the transcript text (done on-screen), followed by writing these 
repetitions in a grid on a whiteboard. Concepts that appeared 
at least twice, i.e. in at least two of the sectors, were circled in 
red, as this indicated potential commonality. 

Findings 

This process identified forty-nine high level concepts, which 
when further analysed were reduced to twenty-five concepts 
that represented the specific knowledge required of 
information professionals working in galleries, libraries, 
archives and museums. Additionally, a further fifteen generic, 
or transferable, skills and attributes were identified. Both the 
knowledge concepts and generic skills are shown in Table 1, in 
no particular order. 


Twenty-five knowledge concepts 

User behaviour 

Information 

retrieval 

Reference 

services 
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Collection 

development 

Collection 

management 

Digitisation 

Ethics and codes 
of conduct 

Preservation 

User needs 

Local, national 
and international 
standards 

Customer 
service focus, 
including 
cultural 

awareness 

Knowing who 
the audience 

or users are 

Accessibility 
issues, including 
disability access 

Record and 
retrieve 
information 
about the 
sector 

Information 

architecture 

principles 

Cultural 
awareness and 
sensitivity e.g., 
access to 
indigenous 
materials 

Technology 
languages 
including xml, 
html, Java 
(this is not 
exhaustive) 

Requirements 
of both 
physical and 
digital 
collections 

The role within 
the community or 
organisation e.g., 
school, university 

The design, 
implementation 
and evaluation 
of information 
systems 

Purpose and 
application of 
metadata, 
taxonomies, 
thesauri, and 
other 

cataloguing 

tools 

Governance: 
including policies, 
procedures and 
regulations of 
information 
organisations 

Use and apply 
relevant 
technologies to 
capture, store 
preserve 
migrate, and 
dispose 

Various 

theories and 

philosophies 

as they 

pertain to 

specific 

sectors (e.g., 

archival 

theory, 

museum 

theory) 

Legal: copyright, 
privacy. Freedom 
of information 
(FOI), intellectual 
property, 
creative 
commons, 
information 
security 




Customer service 
focus 

Project 

management 

Critical 

thinking 

Problem solving 

Marketing 

Financial 

skills 

Fluman resources 

Teamwork or 
team focus 

Self¬ 

management 

Information 
technology skills 

Leadership 

Commitment 
to lifelong 
learning 



Research 

skills 
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Professional 

Communication ethics and 
(written and oral) social 

responsibility 


(finding, 

analysing, 

evaluating, 

citing 

information) 


Table 1: Findings of the first round focus groups 

These findings are discussed in the following section, along 
with the further questions included in the focus group 
discussion guide. 

Discussion 

The findings of the four main focus groups and the pilot are 
discussed as a whole, rather than providing an account of each 
individual focus group (each representing a sector). However, 
specific reference is made to the individual focus groups when 
necessary. Additionally, the participant codes indicate whether 
they belonged to the pilot group (who were all museum 
professionals, thus the prefix of ‘PM’ standing for ‘Pilot 
Museum’ is used) or the main data collection focus groups 
(prefix of ‘FG’ for ‘Focus Group’). 

Skills and knowledge: current and future 

A number of current skills required that were common to all 
four sectors emerged from the focus groups. These included 
problem solving, critical thinking and critical analysis, written 
and oral communication, adaptability and leadership. The 
ability to research, knowing what to access; how to access it; 
and assessing the results for authority and relevance, was also 
mentioned in all focus groups. In the case of libraries, archives 
and to a certain extent museums, this was referred to in such a 
way as to imply that this skill is a fundamental aspect of the 
role. That is, if one were unable to research to a high level, one 
would not make a very good librarian, archivist or museum 
professional. The galleries (specifically the curators), however, 
stated that this was a skill that they certainly required, but that 
it was also ‘the most difficult and time consuming’ aspect of 
their role (Participant FG-Gi). When asked if any research 
training or instruction had been provided, participants advised 
that they had received some basic training in the library during 
their undergraduate degrees (for gallery curators this is most 
often in art history), and some refresher training had been 
provided by the various galleries they had worked in, but it was 
still an element of their role that was difficult. An interesting 
corollary to this is discussed the Skills and knowledge required 
of information professionals’ co-workers section below. 
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In terms of knowledge, all four sectors recognised the need to 
have an understanding of systems, including databases (for 
example, the KE Emu database is used by registrars in galleries 
and by many museums) and other content management 
systems. This understanding is from an end user perspective 
(for example, understanding how metadata and cataloguing 
can affect a search) rather than highly technical coding skills. 
An understanding of information architecture, or how 
information is presented in an online environment, was also 
discussed in relation to understanding systems. 

Two qualities that were emphatically endorsed by all focus 
group participants were the need to have a passion for the 
sector and an understanding of the sector; that is, an 
understanding of why we do what we do. For the galleries, 
libraries and museums, the answer to this question could be 
traced to their need to understand their audience or users. A 
library participant (Participant FG-L4) and a pilot participant 
(Participant PM2) gave examples of situations when it was 
better to have someone who already understood the particular 
environment to develop management or technical skills, as 
opposed to employing someone with the requisite 
management or technical skills, but with no understanding of 
the environment that they would work in. Similarly, the 
archive participants saw that having a deep understanding of 
archival theory would assist in understanding the environment 
in which archivists operate. Museum participants in the main 
focus group also mentioned the need for understanding the 
theory that underpins museum practice; again, the why we do 
what we do. 

The need to have a passion for the sector was a feature of each 
focus group, with the pilot group noting, perhaps somewhat 
facetiously, that this may be in part because of the pay level 
(Participant PM4). However, one member of that group 
advised that they had in fact taken a pay cut of significant 
proportions in order to take up their current role. They also 
very quickly added that they had no regrets in doing so. This 
group also noted that loyalty to an organisation appeared to be 
quite high in the museum sector, which may be a reflection of 
the passion held by most employees. Conversely, this could 
also be as a result of minimal movement between jobs in the 
sector and there being more people applying than jobs 
available, as supported by Participant PM3’s comment that 
‘huge numbers of people apply for museum jobs’. The museum 
focus group took the need for passion a step further, with 
Participant FG-Mi suggesting that a role in the cultural 
heritage sector should be a ‘whole of life’ approach, and not 
just a 9am-5pm job. 
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Skills and knowledge that were common in at least two sectors 
included cataloguing (galleries and libraries, albeit by using 
different metadata schemas); and archives and libraries both 
discussed the need for knowledge of policies and adherence to 
standards (library standards included Anglo-American 
cataloguing Rules 2nd edition (AACR2) and Library of 
Congress subject headings (LCSH) whereas archives use ISO 
standards and legislation). Knowledge and application of each 
respective professional association’s Code of Practice was also 
important for libraries and archives. 

Future requirements 

For the most part, focus group members believed that all skills 
and knowledge currently required would continue to be 
required. In particular, Participant FG-Mi felt that there would 
be an increasing need for leadership, as there was currently ‘a 
real lack of both leadership and vision at the senior 
management levels’. 

The increasing importance of skills related to the digital 
environment, including digital preservation and digital 
curation, were highlighted as skills that would be increasingly 
obligatory in the cultural heritage environment. With the 
exception of these two relatively specialised domains, the only 
point of agreement with regards to future skill requirements 
occurred between just two sectors, archives and museums. 

Both sectors felt the need for a broad range of transferable, or 
generalist, skills. The researchers understood generalist skills 
in this context to mean such things as teamwork, 
communication skills, information technology skills and so on. 
Participant FG-M4 felt that ‘generalist skills have been 
undervalued in the past in favour of subject knowledge’, 
however this participant believed this was changing. 
Participant PM4 considered that museums are at an 
evolutionary point where ‘the mix of skills have [sic] to change 
across the organisation... you’ve got to probably let go of 
some skills’. This participant further commented that knowing 
what skills to ‘let go of and what to grab on to’ is a difficult but 
important aspect. 

The growing need for cross-disciplinary skills across the 
sectors was mentioned in the main museum focus group. The 
example given was that in the university environment where 
the focus group participants worked, there is a Marketing 
department, however it has no understanding of the museum 
sector or the specific collection that they need to promote. In 
the previous section, it was noted that participants consider it 
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is better for the museum professional to obtain some basic 
marketing skills rather than expect the marketing specialist to 
gain an understanding of a unique sector. Participant FG-Mi 
believed that having cross-disciplinary skills will also assist in 
breaking down the silos that currently divide the gallery, 
library, archive and museum sectors. 

Skills and knowledge required of the 
information professionals' co-workers 

As mentioned earlier, many gallery curators in particular 
recognised the need for high-level research skills, especially 
around the ability to find and evaluate information. The 
participants acknowledged that this was an area that would 
benefit from a better understanding of the search process and 
information literacy and/or information management 
principles in general. The library co-workers of the gallery 
curators (in separate focus groups) also highlighted that this 
was a skill that the curators were lacking. Knowledge of 
information management principles was also deemed to be 
deficient amongst the scientists within museums, as many 
scientists did not understand the need for consistency in 
naming conventions, for example. This may suggest that there 
could be a place for a tailored information literacy and/or 
information management component within the common 
undergraduate degrees undertaken by people on their path to 
becoming a curator (e.g., art history) or a museum scientist 
(e.g., science), however, this requires further investigation and 
research. 

Thoughts on information professional and 
cultural heritage information professional 

For the most part, there was a general level of agreement from 
all sectors that the Terras (200g) definition of information 
professional did in fact describe much of what the participants’ 
roles entailed, despite some participants not liking the term 
very much. The two exceptions were the gallery curators and 
the archivists. Curators acknowledged that the definition very 
much described an aspect of their role, but that their role 
relied on much more specialised knowledge. 

The archive focus group did not agree that it described their 
role at all, as archives until now have not been driven by access 
(the principle theme of the Terras (2009) definition) but rather 
by their legislated requirements (in terms of the records 
initially kept) and the need to preserve the material that they 
manage. Although they conceded that the archive is moving 
towards a more access-focussed model, they see their role as 
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more specialised, and in some cases more crucial, as archivists 
often manage the only copies of specific information that 
exists. 

The reaction to the term and definition of cultural heritage 
information professional ranged from ‘don’t they already 
exist?’ (Participant FG-Li) and ‘Isn’t the name for that person 
a librarian?’ (Participant PM8), to an archive participant not 
seeing the need for any distinction to be made between cultural 
heritage information and any other information that an 
archivist may manage (Participant FG-A3). This interpretation 
helped the researchers to realise that, in their perception at 
least, the role of a cultural heritage information professional is 
not just about the types of material they manage (i.e. cultural 
heritage material), but that it is about being an information 
professional who can work flexibly across the sectors that 
make up the whole cultural heritage sector, i.e. galleries, 
libraries, archives and museums. It is perhaps best explained 
by paraphrasing Participant FG-Gi: a cultural heritage 
information professional will have a broad understanding of all 
sectors and why and how they do what they do; they will have a 
broad understanding and knowledge of the collections (what is 
in the collection and why); and they will understand how to 
collate and present that collection. 

Thoughts on converged education 

The quotation by Given and McTavish (2010) drew participant 
responses at opposite ends of the scale. Both the library and 
museum focus group participants agreed that librarians, 
archivists and museologists should be educated together, and 
for similar reasons. The librarians thought that it would help to 
reduce the silos, while the museum professionals felt that it 
would assist in developing the cross-disciplinary skills as 
discussed in the Future requirements section above. 

The gallery focus group was divided in their reaction to the 
quotation, although on reflection there may have been a 
misunderstanding with some participants. Participant FG-G3 
in particular did not believe that students were educated in 
isolation. The researchers’ sensed, however, that the quotation 
might have been interpreted by this participant to mean the 
students are educated in isolation from the gallery profession, 
as opposed to being educated in isolation from other 
information professionals from libraries, archives and 
museums. 

The archivists, however, strongly disagreed, noting that ‘there 
are too many differences between libraries and archives’ and 
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that ‘funding is the driver [for collaboration]. Education is not 
the driver’ (Participant FG-Ai). There was concern that in 
order to educate students in all four sectors, the current 
archival qualification would need to be ‘dumbed down’ 
(Participant FG-Ai), when in many cases students were already 
graduating with a minimum of skills and knowledge. It must 
be stressed here that this was not a criticism of any institution 
or archival programme offered in Australia, but rather a 
comment that there is now so much to learn (both analogue 
and digital processes) just to become an archivist that it would 
be difficult to achieve multiple qualifications with the same 
length of programme, which is currently eighteen months to 
two years of postgraduate study. 

Conclusion 

To date and to our knowledge, no study, either nationally or 
internationally, has investigated the skills and knowledge 
required of information professionals in the different cultural 
heritage sectors, despite them all managing information. The 
findings of the five focus groups discussed here represent the 
first empirical data to be collected and reported on, albeit 
within an Australian context. This is significant, because until 
now the education for the potential role of a cultural heritage 
information professional has not been able to be fully 
investigated without evidence to support what it is these 
professionals should be learning in an educational programme. 

While many of the skills and knowledge identified in this study 
as common across all four sectors are not necessarily a 
departure from other studies on skills and knowledge that have 
been discussed in the literature review, what does stand out is 
the need to be passionate about what it is that galleries, 
libraries, archives and museums do. Closely linked to this is 
the need to understand why information professionals 
working in these sectors do what they do. The implications of 
these findings on the design of future education programmes, 
whether converged or not, requires further investigation into 
how this might be achieved. This may require research into 
information education pedagogy: how does one teach or instil 
a passion for a particular sector? Other future research could 
include isolating specific job roles (e.g., curator, registrar) 
and/or specific levels (e.g., entry level, middle management, 
senior management) in order to gain more detailed data that 
could translate to curricula inclusions. 
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